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The California Postsecondary Education Commission 
was created by the Legislature and the Govempr 
in 1974 as the successor to the California Coordi-- 
nating Council for Higher Education in order to 
coordinate and^plan -for education in California 
beyond high school. As a state agency, the 
Commission is responsible for assuring that the 
State's resources for postsecondary education are 
utilized effejctively and efficiently; for promot- 
ing diversity, rnnovation^ and responsiveness to 
the needs of students and society; and for advis- 
ing the Legislature and the Governor on statewide 
educational policy and funding. 

The Coimnission consists of ^15' members. Nine 
.represent the general public, with three each 
appointed by the SpeakeV of the As^sembly, the 
Senate Rules .Committee , and the Governor. The 
otder six represent the major educational systems 
of the State. i 

The CommissiodlP holds regular puiilic meetings 
throughout the year at which it takeis action on^ 
staff studies and adopts positions on legislative 
proposals affecting postsecondary education. 
Further information ab^out the Commission,^ its 
meetings, its staff^ and its other publications 
may:.; be obtained from the Commission offices at 
1020 Twelfth? Street, Sacramento, California 
95814; telephone (916) 445-7933. 
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Introduction to the Evaluation 



Assembly BUI 1305 of 1981 (reproduced in 
the Appendix) appropriated $365,556 to die 
Chancellor's Office of the California Cdmmunity 
Colleges to fund "three pilot student affirmative 
action projects designed to aid the transition 
from two-year to four-year Institution^ of low- 
income, minority, and handicapped students ' 
who (1) had the ability to attain a baccalaureate 
degree but had not been encouraged to do so» and 
(2) hSd not been aware of available financial aid 
or academic support services. 

The three projects,' as selected by the- Chan- 
cellor's Office in January 1981, included one 
statewide prograiii m Sa^rramento coordinated 
through Sierra College and two r^onal projects 
operated by Merced College and the San Diego 
Community College District: 

• The Sacramento project, which began as an 
EOPS Internship Program^ in 1978, recruited 
Commimity College students throughout Cal- 
ifornia to participate in work-experience in- 
ternships in various State offices, and/^ be 
enrolled at California State Uni^ 
ramento. 

• The second »^ project provided trlBlsition 
services for Students at Met^e^^^Modesto, and 
San Joaquin Delta Colleges and concurrent 
enrollment at California State College, Stan- 
islaus. 

• The San Diego project offered individual 
transition counseling to students at San Diego 
City, Mesa, Miramar, and Southwestern Com- 
munity Colleges an,d orientation seminars for 
them at four-year institutions in the San Di- 
ego area. 

The foujr legislative goal^ for these projects were 
to: 

(a) Identify potential transfer students from un- 
derrepresented students who are attending 
California Community Colleges and provide 
them with support services. 

(b) Provide opportunities for these students to 
enroll concurrently at a four- year institution 
in ah^attempt to acquaint them with the aca- 
demic skills necessary for success at a four- 
year institution. 




(c) Orient two-year and four-year college per- 
^ Sonne 1 to increase their sensitivity and re- 
sponsiveness to the special problems of un- 
derrepresented jk>tential transfer students. 

(d) To increase th^ transfer rate of underrep- 
resented students in four-year colleges and' 
universities. 

The major intent of the Commission's evaluation 
has been to determine how effective the projects^ 
^ere in achieving these legislative goals. Its 
evaluation has focused on three related ^jpiies- 
tions: . ' 

• How did students, faculty^ staff, and otheir^ in- 
volved in the projects assess their iefiTeqtive- 
ness? , ; • . 

• Were the Legislature's goals achieved,' and 
were the project activities outlined in th^ proj- 
ect proposals implemented? 

,# If not, what were the obstacles or problems? 

In addition to the Le^slature^s four goals for the 
projects that form th£ basis of the evaluati6n, 
the Chancellor's Office of the Cali^rnia Commu- 
nity Colleges specified tw.o additional re^quire- 
menj^for them: ( I) that they documeht the proc- . 
es&invc2ved in thqir deyeloplnent and operation, 
and- i2) that they identify special barriers to 
transfer of selected ethnic minority and disabled 
students from Community Colleges to four-year 
institutions. Commission staff has reviewed this 
documentation, and later sections of this report, 
in describing the administration, interseg- 
mental relationships, and institutional Com- 
mitments of each project, also discuss ways each 
of them has met the first of these requirements . 
Regarding the second require^nent of the Chan-! 
' cellor's Office, that office is preparing a compre-*^ 
hensive report on barriers that should assess! 
how the projects have contributed to a better un-' 
derstanding of this problem. 

EVALUATION PKOCEDURE& 

Comnusslpn staff worked with project directors 
and staff of the Chancellor's OfTice to design an 
individual evaluation format for each project 
incorporating data on major goahs, activities, 
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and evidenccof effectiveness. Data gathered by 
the project coordinators were utilized in the 
evaiuation by Commission staff, but the staff 
also collected additional data from surveys and 
interviews to assess thp projects' effectiveness. 
The stoff surveyed 71 out of 339 students served 
by the three projects and 53 out of 91 two-year 
and four-year college staff, advisory board >nei^ 
b0rs,aifd other professional staff associated with * 
thent In addition, the staff visited all three 
: project sites to meet with project personnel and 
students, view project records, and observe proj- 
ect activities. 

Objective d^tta utilized in this evaluation include 
numbers of students served by the program and 
number of services or activities provided. Sub- 
jective data include students' assessment of how 
the program contributed to their development 
and comments on program effectiveness from 
personnel involved. 

To dertermine wh^her or not the programs made 
a difference in students' planning to transfer to 
four-year instituti(Ais, students were queried 
aSout when and if they had decided^to transfer 
aijd whether they would be planning (to transfer 
if they had not had the assistance of the projects. 
Both students and^taff were asked to comment 
on the overall effiSctiveness of the projects' ser- 
vices. Staff of both two-year and four-year in- 
stitutions .were requested to indicate whether or 
not intersegmental cooperation and institu- 
tional commitment to transfer had increased as 
a result of the project. They, were also asked to 
list the obstacles to transfer of selected ethnic 
minority and disabled students . 

LIMITS OF THE EVALUATION 

In its evaluation of the three projects, the Com- 
mission staff has done the following: 

1. It evaluated orlly the second year's operation 
of the two-year program. The 1981-82 year 
was basically a start-up year during which 
the new projects began to initiate support 
services for students and develop interseg- 
mental -cooperation and coordination- Only 
during the second year Kere the projects in 
full operation. During this year, they used a 
total of $222,000 of the total two-year ap- 
propriation of $365,556, and it was this year's 

activities that the Commission has examined 

1-1 > ' 

m most detail. 

2. It has hot evaluated the three projects com- 
• paratively. Although their goals were simi- 
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lar, their operations were so di^imilar as to 
be incomparable.* Epr instanq6, one project 
recruited students who were already fully 
committed to transfer to four-year insti- 
tutions, while the other two sought to enc6ur- 
age Community College students to transfer 
who may have never considered doing so. The 
first had been in operation for three years 
prior to receiving support through the tran-* 
' sition program, while the other two were com- 
pletely new. Two operated with full-time co- 
ordinatoVs, while the^hird sought to function 
with only part-time staff. These differences 
naturally aiffected project success and have 
been assessed by the Commission; but the 
Commission has evaluated each project in 
terms of ita'attainment of the three projects' 
mandated* goals rather than in terms of its 
rank compared with the other two. 

3. Although the fourth £ind ultimate goal for 
which the Legislature funded the projects was 
to increase the tranlfer rate of underrep- 
resented students, the Commission could not 
aSf of yet fully assess the projects' success in 
achieving this aim. Two of the three projects 
have been in operation for too short a time to 
permit such afllievaluation, in that the ma- 
jority of students participating in them are 

. still not far enough along in their Comrjunity 
College progframs to be ready to transfer; 
while the third recruited students who were 
already committed to or involved in transfer- 
ring. As a result, this report includes only 

- preliminary data on the numloHBrs pf students 
who transferred during the past year. 

4. Finally, the program officially ended on June 
30, although one part of one project - the in- 
ternship component of the Sacramento project' 
- continues^ receive support from the Chan- 
cellor's Office of the Community Colleges for 
Fall 1983, with the transition component of 
that project funded by the State University's 
Chancellor's Office. But the Commission has 
made no recommendation regarding refund- 
ing of the entire program. 

CONTENTS OF THE REPORT 

The following pages describe and assess the 
three projects in three ways: first, by placing 
them in context of the transfer problems of-^m- 
munity college students nationally; then byye- 
scribrng the characteristics'of each of the'pi'oj- 
ects in detail; and finally by drawing;^ several- 
observations and conclusions from all thr-ee. 

3 ' ■ 



TWO 

Context and Characteristics of the Projects 



TRANSFER PROBLEMS 
OFUNDERREPRESENTED STUDENTS 

A relatively small number of Community Col- 
lege students transfer to four*year Institutions, 
but this is particularly true ot Black and 
Hispanic students. Approximately 85 percent of 
California's Black and Hispanic college students 
eiltbU in Community Colleges, but many never 
complete a" certificate or terminal degree prd^ 
gram, let alone a transfer program. . And among 
those few who do transfer to four-year institu- 
tions, a greater proportion dro^ out before grad- 
uation than white and Asian students.. Thus the ^ 
number of Blacks and Hispani^s who receive a 
bachelor's degree from California's four-year in- 
stitutions is not likely to increase significantly 
without a corresponding%increase in their num- 
ber transferring into these colleges and uni- 
versities from Community Colleges and without 
some encouragement, support, or aid to complete 
their baccalaureate program. 

The 1978-79 State Budget Act directed the Uni- 
versity of California, the California State Uni- 
versity, and the California Community Colleges 
to report jointly on problems of underrepre- 
sen{ed transfer students. Their intersegmental 
report acknowledged four major areas in need of 
improvement: (1) identification of potential 
transfer students; (2). financial aid; (3) im> 
proved intersegmental cooperation: and (4) sim- 
plified and coordinated regulations, require- 
ments, standards, criteria, calendars, and forms 
affecting students, particularly in the areas of 
admission and financial aid (CalifoEnia Commu- 
nity Colleges .... 1979). ^ 

Beyond California, other groups j^ave also rec- 
ognized the' problem. In 1982, the Commissioa 
on the rtigher Education of Minorities, a nation- ; 
a)| ^oup funded by the Ford Foundation, noted . 
(hat nationally three out of every Tour commu- 
nity college freshmen intend tp earn a bachelor's- 
degree, but only one out of every four does so. It 
called on community colleges throughout the 
country to improve articulation with four-year ♦ 
institutions and offer potential transfer students 
intensive, remediation and academic ^counseling 
(1982, pp. 191-192). Th€ Ford Foundation has 
receotly given grants to 24 urban Community 



Colleges to assist them in improving their aca- 
demic programs and instruction, in order ^ to 
strengthen the academic preparation of minori- 
ties and encourage greater numbers of then^to 
continue their education. The federal Fund for 
the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
has financed special transfer projects through 
the Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education, with particular emphasis on com- " 
puterizing intersegmental in&rmation to. aid 
trayisfer.' ^ ' / 

In California, action to address the problem has 
been limited. For example, in terms of initially 
identifying potential transfer students in order 
to encourage and assist them, little is being 
done. A 1982 survey by the Chancellor's Office of 
the California Community Colleges revealed 
that 63 of the State's 106 Community Colleges 
asked students to indicate their intention to 
transfer on college application or registration 
forms, but few colleges use these self-desi^g- 
nations in systematic ways to provide students 
with assistance. Moreover, such optional self^re- 
porting clearly does not identify all students 
with potential who could be encouraged to trans- 
fer (Qfrancellor's Office, 1982). 

It ^ra in this context that the Legislature passed 
and the Governor signed Assembly Bill 1305 in 
1981, in the hope that three pUot projects 
involving special support servicedKoncurrent 
enrollment of Community CoUeg^^tudents at 
four-year institutions, and increased staff at- 
tention to problems of transfer could increase 
the transfer rate of selected minority and dis- 
abled students and provide them with a better 
chance of earning a bachelor's degree or even a 
higher degree, once they transfer. 



RACTERISTICS 
HE PROJECTS 




Student eligibility for participating in any of the 
three student affirmative action projects was 
based on the following criteria: 

■ 1. Holding U.S. citizenship or permanent resi- 
' dence in California and the United States. 

2. Meeting a student affirmative action criterion 
;as determined by the Board of Governors of 
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- the California CommunitX;Colleges, with first 
priority given to Black, /Hispanic, Filipino^ 
Native American, and handicapped students, 
and second priority assigned to women, older 
adults, and Asian students. * 

3. Demonstrating financial need by completing 
a ("alifomia Financial Aid form and having a 
ne *d analysis performed. ^ 

4. W lling' to participate in a work' internship 
pr[>gram. 

Tabb 1 indicates the sex and ethnicity of the 
339 I students who participated in the three 



projects during 1982*83^. As can be seen from the 
table, 63 percent of them were women, 37 per- 
cent were Hispanic, 24 percent were white, and 
21 percent were Black. 

Table 2 summarizes the major characteristics of 
the three projects, including their member 
institutions, their 1982-83 funding levels, their 
primary goals, major activities, special features^ 
number of students served, cost per student, and 
extent of goal attainment. 

The next three sections describe and assess the 
operation of each of the projects in turn. 



TABLE 1 Sex and Ethnicity of Student Participants in the Three Student 
Affirmative Action Transition Projects, 1982-83 Academic Year 



Characteristic of Students 
Total Number 



Sacramento 



50 



Merced. Modesto 
and San Joaquin 
Delta Colleges 

140 



San Diego 
149 



Total 



339 



Percent 
• 100% 



4 



Women 


33 


87 




95 


215 


63 


Men 


17 


53 




54 


124 


37 


Hispanic 


13 


44 




67 


124 


37 


White ' 


18 


29 




36 , 


83 


24 


Black 


' 12 i« 


42 




17 


71 


21 


« Asian or PaciTic Islander 


2 


15 




19 


36 


11 


American Indian or Alaskan Native 2 


5 




2 


9 


2 


Filipino 


1 


5 




5 


11 


3 


Other 


I 


0 




2 


3 


1 


No Response 


I / 


0' 




1 


2 


1 


kource: Commission staff analysis 


of project data. 
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TABLE 2 ^ Major Characteristics of the Three Transition Pjrojects 



Charactenstic 
Project Name 



Sacramento, 

SAA/EOPS Student 
Transition 



A/ierced, Modestp. 
and San Joaquin 
.DeJta Colleges 

Student Affirmative 
Acjion Consortium 



San Diego 

San Oiego Student 
Affirmative Action 
Transition Project 



Funding Agent 



Sierra College 



Merced College 



San Oiego Community 
College District 



► Member 
. Institutions 



California Siate 

University, 

Sacramento 



J Merced College, 
Modesto College, 
San Joaquin t)elta 
College, and ' 
California State 
College, Stanislaus 



Palomar, Point Loma, 
and San Oiego City, 
Mesa, Miramar, and * 
Southwestern Colleges; 
San Oiego State 
University; United 
States International 
University; and the 
University of Califor- 
nia, San Oiego 



1982-83 Funding 
Primary (xoal 



Major 
Activities 



$78,000 



Statewide recniitment 
ofOommunity 
College students 
to Sacramento 
State and enrollment 
in a program focusing 
chi State, government. 



Comprehensive 
counseling and 
support ssrvices; 
courses in political 
science presented on 
campus and at the 
State^Capitol; 
internships in State 
agencies and State- 
relate/x)ffices^s^ 



$71,00Q; 



Assist potential 
transfer students 
by improving 
intersegmental 
cooperation. 



Comprehensive 
counseling and 
support services; 
development of career 
plans: concurrent 
enrollment at 
Stanislaus in two- 
unit transition course. 



$73,000 



Coordinate activities 
and share resources 
among member institiftions 
to improve support services 
for transfer students. 



Comprehensive counseling 
and support services; 
career exploration and 
pen^nal growth workshops; 
in^Orvice workshops 
for program staff. 



Special ^- 
Features ^ 



Internehip and state- Consortium 
wide recruitment 



Consortium 



(continued) 



EKLC 
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TABLE 2, -^ntiriued 



jCharacteristic 

Students Served 
in 1982-83 



Extent of 
Achievement 
ofv Legislative 
Goals ^ 



Sacramento 



56 



Cost Per Student $1,560 



Legislative goals 
achieved, although . 
participants were 
not those identified 
by the Legislature. 
Concurrent enroll- 
ment not applicable. 



Merced, Modesto, 
and San' Joaquin 
Detta Colleges 



140 



$507 



Some activities held, 
but fewer students 
served than anticipated. 
Internship . component 
not applicable. ^ 



San Pieqo 



>149 
$490 



Goals achieved. Concurrent 
enrollment limited to two of 
the four four-year institu- 
tions in the Consortium. 



Extent of 
Implementation 
of Planned 
Activities 



. l^tiCip^uits' 
Assessment of ^ 
Project Success 



Activities held as 
planned, although 
the number of partici- 
pants v^as l<*wer 
than expected. Joint 
proposal between 
pi^ject and CSU-SAA 
to \contihue serving 
Community College 
transfer students. 



Student parGcipants 
satisfied with 
program. Staff 
concerned about 
unresolved barriers. 



Source: Commission staff analyses. 



Some limitation of 
activities in the Spring 
1983 semester. 



Some liniitations of 
workshops and seminar's 
for students. Pilot \ ^ 
transfer center establismd 
on one campus. Some , 
institutional commitment 
to contini^e activities. 



Stu<(ent participants ^ 
generally satisfied with 
program. Staff con- , 
siders some gains Were 
made in establishitjig 
communication belWeeri 
two- and four-year ia- 
stitutions: however, 
more effort is needed to 
achieve lasting results. 



Student participants 
generally satisfied with 
project. Staff considers 
lack of time to 

counsel students 

individually 
a meljor barrier. 
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. THREE 
The Sacramento Student Transition Project 



» n^HE Sacramento student transition project is a 
statewide eflfort to recruit students from Califor- 
nia's 106 Commiinity Colleges and assist them 
to enroll for the fall semester of their junior year 
in California State University, Sacramento, in a 
curriculi^m focusing on State government. Orig- 
inally an Extended Opportunity Program and • 
Services (EOPS) internship effort to place stu- 
dents in public offices and encourage them to 
pursue careers in public service, this project has 
been funded every-^^r since 1978 and served as 
the model for subsequent' legislation on Com- 
munity College student transition. It became 
an SAA/EOPS project in 1980 with activities di- 
rected toward discovering barriers to trstnsition 
to four-year schools. Internsfiip and transition' 

' have been its two msgor components, and they 
will continue despite the end last June of special ' 
legislative support. The internship component 
is being funded for 1983-84 by the Chancellor's 
Office, with transition services being provided 
by the Core Student Affirmative Action Pro- 
gram at California ^£&te University, Sacramen- 
to. ■ . ^ ' . ^ 
Sierra College serves as the fiscal agent for the 
project, which operates /rom an ofT-campus office 
in downtown Sacramento. In the spring, project 

• staff conduct recruitment activities for the com- 
ing fall semester, ^yhen they provide assistance 
for students currently in the program regarding 
admissions, financial aid, housing, instruction, 
and other services. Students work approximate- 
ly "25 hours per week at internship sites during 
the fa|l and earn six units of credit. They also 
take six units of courses that have been de- ^ 
veloped by Sacramento State political science 
instructors especially for t^e program which are 
taught on campus and at the State . Capitpjl. y 

The project differs significantly from the other 
two in its studerit participants.^ Students select- 
ed to participate must .be eligible for admission 
to Sacramei»to State, must have completed Poli- 
tical Science 1 or its equivalent, must demon- 
strate adequate writing ability, and must be 
willing to j:'elocate to Sacramento and work as 
interns in State government or State-related 
offices. These requirements make the project in 
effect a "post-transfer" program, compared to the 



other two, which selected, fri^^siiinien and sopho- 
more, students who may be uiidecided about 
transfer, are . upgrading their basio skilly, and 
are still cojmpl^ting required courses. 

aChieveTment of goals 

The Sacramento transition project accomplished^ 
all activities planned for the 1982-83 year. Ta- 
ble 3 on page 8 lists its major activities in terms 
of each goal. 

First Goal: Identify and Serve 
Potential Transfer Students 

Students from all California Community^ Col- 
leges are invited to apply for the project. Stu- 
dents are selected by contact persons at each 
Community CoUege/rom among those who have 
fulfilled the requirements to transfer to Sacra- 
mento State. Pre-screening identifies those 
Community College applicants who are admis- 
sible and are eligible to serve as interns, having 
completed freshman^'composition and one polit- 
ical science course. Although this process has 
^gen-^Qticized as basically an outreach program 
for Sacraih mto State. it was considered to be an 
excellent way t!Ndiscover why so few under- 
represented students \yho are qualified actually 
transfer to'a four-year institution. 

For the 1982-83 year, 95 students were nomi- 
nated for the program by their Community Col- 
leges; 50 entered the program; and 45 chose not 
to participate for the following reasons:. 

Tran^ferfiing to another.college 

orurSversity 7 

Financial aid problems 7 
Unsure about attending a university ^ 

at this time 6 

Family problems 5 

Unwillipg to relocate 5 
Internship course not beneficial 

to present major ' . ' 5 

Working full time 2 

Participating in another program 2 

Lack of transferable units ' 1 

Low cumulative GPA 1 

Did not qualify for project 1 



TABLE ^ Activities of thB Sacrainknto SAA/EOPS Student Transition Project, 
1982 83 Academic Year ) 



Goals 



1. Identify and serve 
potential-transfer 
students.- 



Pro vide- oppprfeam 
for th€fse stui^et^ts to ' 
enroll at CSU 
Sacraxnento. 



Proposed Activities 



Identify 105 potential 
transfer students and provide 
information ori admissions, 
financial aid, housing, 
instruction, and special ^ 
services. 



Develop the curriculum, con- 
sisting of a 6-unit seminar 
oh campus and a 6>-unit . ^ 
internship, in cooperation 
with the Government 
Department. Offer course 
to students. 

Assist 25 students in " 
obtaining College Work ^ 
Study positions. 



Develop a retention pcocess 
for all students in the 
program for Spring 1983 in 
cooperation with the Student 
Affirmative Action Program 
on campus. 



Actual Activities 



Ninety-five students nominated. 
Fifty students (33 SAA, 17 EOF) 
enrolled, participated, and 
^^ompleted the project. 



Curriculum developed^with 82 
percent of the students^ * 
receiving a passing grade in 
the course (Govt. 195 C), 
All students completed ^ 
Government 182 with a 
passing grade. 

Twenty-five students obtained 
work study positions J^^Fall 

1982, with 18 continuing 

in Spring 1983. 

Successful retention process 
developed, as evidenced by 
90 percent of project 
students continuing their 
postsecondary educ&tio>n 
at the end of the project 
in Spring 1983. 



4^ 



Orient t\yo- and 
four-year college 
personnel to increase 
their sensitivepess 
to the spcclal^problems 
of^ underreoresente d^ 
potential "transfer 
students. 



Conduct workshops as needed 
at €SUS and the ten 
Community College regions 
on student needs for 
successful transition. 

Develop joint working 
relationships, including 
a joint proposal with the 
Student Affirmative 
Action Program on campus. 



Three workshops conducted 
at CSUS and six Community 
College regions for approximate- 
ly 90 directors and paraprofession- 
als. (Personnel in remaining 
regions contacted by phone.) 

Effective intersegmental 
cooperation and approval of . 
joint proposal by Chancellor's 
Office and CSUS operational 
as of July 1. 1982. 



4. Provide opportj^ities 
for work-experience 
internships for students. 



Establish internship sites at 
various^ government agencies 
in Sacramento and place 
50 students who intern 25 
hours per week. 



-15 



Fifty student interns completed 
internships at government 
agencies. 



8 



Did not submit project forms 
Community College . \ ^ 
d^ not submit transcripts 
Unknown 



1 
2 



' (Note: Two students gave multiple reasons 
* for their withdrawal.) • 

Tp observe the admifssions procedure in^e/all, 
project stafT closely monitored and tradced stu- 
dent participants' files in the admissions and fi- 
nancial aid oflices at Sacramento State. St^f^ 
actively intervened when the procedure becany' 
bogged down because missing or incomplete 
forms. In a "Commission telephone survey, 12 of> 
the 25 project participants queried considered 
the activities and services excellent, 11 good/one 
fair, ancLone poor. Although 22 stated that they 
had planned to transfer on their own, the ex- 
, periences in the transition project made the* 
"process easier. Three .stated that they would not 
have transferred without the program. 

' ■ ■ » I 

Second Goal: Concurrent Enrollment 

Because the Sacramento project is a post-trans- 
fer program, it has not had concurrent enroll- 
ment, of its participants in Community Colleges 
and Sacramento State as a goal. Instead, parti- 
cipants were enrolled full time at Sacramento 
State while involved in the project. Of the stu- 
dents' surveyed by telephone, however, 11 rated 
their Sacramento St^te coiirse presentations as 
excellent, 12 rated them' good, and two fair. 

Third Goal: Staff Orientation 

The training w6rkshop at ^^icramento State was 
designed to provide thfe University's Student 
Outreach counselors with information on local 
Community College students and ways; to better 
assist them in completing appropriate course- 
work and other requirements for transfer. The 
regional workshops had a^imilar focus but were 
directed to students as well as staff. Workshops 
were conducted in six Community College re- 
gions throughout the State to orient two- and 
four-year college staff to the transition program 
and to establish communication focusing on the 
special needs of underrepreSented students. 
Formal presentations wer^ also made at State- 
wide C0P9 conferences on transition and intern- 
ships, and project staff ][}:^]i:iotiically attended 
staff meetings at Sacrame|ij?a State as a way of 
following procedural chaiii^li^^ regarding admis- 
sions and financial aid. : ' 



Fourth Goal: Increased Transfer; 

. • » '. . ' . " 

The Sacramento project works, only with those 
students who are planning to transfer or vjr¥io 
have already transferred. Table 4 indicates that 
40 ofthe 50 project particiiiants enrolled in Sac- 
ramento State in Fall 1983, with 39 of these hav- 
\^ a G.PJV. of 2.0 or higher^ ^Sjeven participants 
enrolled at another foi^-year institution. ' . 



TABIsE 4 Status of 1982 Participants 
in^ the^ Sacramento SAA/EOPS Student 
Transition 'Project as of Fall 1983 ' 



Status 0^ Particioants 


Number 


Percent 


Enrolled at CSU 
Sacramento 


32 


64% 


CSU Sikcramento 
Grade-Point Average 
of 2.0, or Higher 


(30) 


(94) 


Enrolled in Ano'ther 
Four- Year Institution 


■ 7 


14 


Educational 
Status Unkno>yn 


11 


22 


Total . 


50^ 


foo% 



, Source: Proiect staff, October 1983.. 



Table 5 on page 9 provides follow-up data as of 
Fall 1983 on students who have participated in 
« the project during the past three yeack As can 
be seen, aftef s ^rans ferring to Sacramento State- 
three years ago, nme of the 1980 interns (27 per- 
cent) were still enrolled or had graduated from 
Sacramento.State; two years after transferring, 
29 of the 1981 participants (53 percent) had en- 
rolled or graduated; and one year after trans- 
ferring 32 of the 1982 participants (64 percent) 
were enrolled at Sacramentd State. The 1982 
project participants appear to have a slightly, 
lower one-year retention record (64, percent) 
than Community pdflege transfers in general, 
since baseline, data for Sacramento State as of 
Fall 1975 indicate that of all its Community 
College transfer students, 67 percent were still 
attending one year after transfer (California 
State University and Colleges 1979, page 10). 

Additional Goal: Internships 

Internshig^laceijient in governmental offices 
/ has l)een^u^poneiit\of the Sacramento project 



TJABLE 5 Status of Former Participants 
in the Sacramento SAAJEOPS Student . 
transition Project as of Fall 1983 



1981 



1982 



No 



No. 



Status of 1980 
Participant^ ** 'No. % _ 

Enrollecf at 

Sacramento 6 ,18% 24 44% 3^2 64% 

Graduated \ 
froox p$U ' 
SacjrainiBnto . 



Attending 
' Other 
Four- Year 
Ins.titution 

Bclucational 
Status 
- ^JnknoAvn .18 

So&rce: Staff of the Cj 
Program, October I9i 
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7 14 



11 31_ 11 22_ 
55 100% 50 100%' 

- ^ore Student Affirmative AcUon 



^i^fsinfee it$ ipcept^ion. This activity attempts to en- 
V^i^^u^^® "^^'^^^ low-income students to 

(io^isid^r C3*feer s in public service. 

Student^'^ork 25 hours per week at various 
lo^ion^i&cludiiig liegislative and lobbyists' of- 
^ * t^i>oards, departments, and com- 
1982 student internship place- 
Jlows: 

Number Percent 
.e^tive Offices 14 , 28% ' 
tnients 27 54 

50 100% 
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• Learned reality of working environment as 
, ^ compared to the academiQ ofie; ijnpro^d 

writing, research, and social skills. 

• Although lacking some skills, grew into tihe 
position through the encouragement and^sup- 
port of internship sponsors. * 

Sponsors surveyed ^by Commission staff .com- 
mented that the interns generally needed better 
wri6ng skills but that they were well-prepared 
in mlinaging their time, were eager to learn, and 
were "sejf-starters." Positive comments of the 
sponsor^ included: well-organized program, im- 
prowd screening process over last year, and 
high caliber students. Suggestions for improve- 
ment included: more advanced planning to de- 
sign meaningful experience for interns; more 
monitoring from ►Sacramenfo State; and ori- 
entation for interns to include basic problem 
solving, basic research techniques, 9tnd m^/f€^ 
prior knowledge about the agency where they 
will be placed. ^ v 



Students surveyed considered the internship - 
experience as very beneficial. They cited the fol- 
lowing reasons: ^ 

• Received a well-rounded vi^ of the political* 
environment, better yvprking knowledge of 
governmjental agencies, exposure to various 
careers in State government,*and were made 
more politically aware, " 



PROJECT ADMINISTRATION 



(fwic 
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Th§ Sacrameiilo j)r6gram is essentially divided 
into two phases: (1) siting and summer recruit- 
ment of students, and (2) fall internships. These 
activities terid to overlat^ as tracking and follow- 
up are done on a continuing basis after students 
ifinish the program. One staff member had the 
specific responsibility of monitoring transferring 
student applications as they were received by 
the Admissions Office at Sacrameitto State, in- 
cluding student files, financial aid information, 
anii computerized c^ata on students admission 
status. The extensive monitoring of student 
progress in both areas, tracking and follow-up, 
has resulted in the majori1;yNof students Complet- 
ing the program and continuing theif education 
either at Sacramento State /or another four;year 
institution. 

Some internship sponsors commented^ritically, 
however, that one visit to the internship site by 
the CSUS faculty member who Worked as 
internship supervisor was insufficj^t to provide 
adequate feedbacl^ on the- intemVpfogress 
during the.semester. 

Cost per student was $1,560 for /be project year 
1982-83, not counting the 45 students who were 
nominated but did i^^articipate and who 
received information from the project that could 
assist them jln transferring to other four-year 
institutions. Facilities, staffing, statewide re- 
cruitment, and extensive services to project par- 
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ticii)ar)ts make this a relatively high-cost 
program." The project is coordinated at rented 
facilities^pproximately three miles from Sac- 
ramento State. Staff is hked specifically for the 
project and are employed year round to serve 
current-year .students as well as conduct recruit- 
ment activities for^the coming year. Contacts 
are made with 106 Community Colleges by cor- 
respondence and. telephone, and regional work- 
shops are held periodically. ^ - 

Information on funding levels, number of stu- 
dents nominated, number served, and cost per 
student participant since 1980 i^ included below 
in Table 6. 



INTERSEGMENTAL COOPERATION 

The project is associated primarily with Sacra- 
mento State — the four-year campus used as a 
testing ground to idmtify barriers as students 
move through the transfer proce^. Project staff 
have access to records^ and files in Sacramento 
State's admissions and fhiancial aid office and 
have developed good working relationships with 
other offices such as Veteran's Services and EOP. 
Exceptions t^ regulations have been made by 
office staff on various occasions when oroject stu- 
c^ents' records have been delayed or flBbmplete. 
According to student services staff, xne project 
has made them mgre aware ot the different 
admissions and financial aid deadlines between 
the 19 State University campuses and the 
Community Colleges^ and the SAA, EOP, and 
School/College Relations Offices have become 
more active in articulation efforts with Com- 
munity College offices that serve underrepre- 
sented students. As a result, thqjr are better 
a6le to assist students. 



INSTITUTIOr^AL COMMITMENT 

The Student Affirmative Action program at Sac- 
ramento State has given essential assistance to 
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the transition project. It provided two stuj^nt 
assistants, one working in the project offire and 
the other doing follow-up studies at Sacramento 
State of Fall 1982 students; and its other assist- 
at^ce has included printing, reception costs, and 
use of facilities in addition to specificall;^ track- 
ing project students alter they transfer to Sac- 
ramento State and advising thesie participants 
on changing;^aduation requirements. 

Sacramento State also provided Release time-lbr 
faculty to assist in the instructional and intern- 
ship ^mponents. Its Student Affirmative Ac- 
tion office is committed to continuing retention 
activities, as evidenced by the successful imple- 
mutation of the joint proposal between this 
office and the project, and it has assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the continuation of the tran- 
sition component in 1984. (The eops Statutory 
Advisory Committee has granted funding for the 
project to coritinue tne internship component, 
and Sacram^nto^ State is contributing ap- 
proximately |8,t)00 for Fall 1983 to this joint 
effprt.) Previously each program developed pro- 
cedures to recruit and track underrepre- sented 
students, but the joint effort will avoid dupli- 
cation and reduce costs. 

(SUMMARY 

The Sacramento SAA/EOPS) Transition Project, 
entering its fifth year of operation, is essentially 
an enrichment program providing ui^que op- 
portunities for underrepresentedil^liMI'its to' be 
enrolled at a four-year institution on a full-time 
basis while they serve as interns in the State 
capital. Moreover,, the project has been in a 
unique position to examine the transfer process 
in detail and to identify pre- and post-transition 
obstacles that can discourage or prevent quali- 
fied students ffom transferring and completing 
their education. Its impact is best exemplified by 
the fact that 67 percent of its participants during 



TABLE 6 Participants in and Costs^of the Sacramento SAAJEOPS Student 
Transition Project, 1980-19813 



Funding Cycle 



November 1980 - July 1981 
. January 1982 - December 1982 
January 1983 - Decenjt)er 1983 (extension) 
Source: Project reports and Comthission staff analysis. 



Amount 
$78,000 

$78,000 

$41,695 



Numh^ 
Nominated 
115 

92 

52 



Number 
Served 
55- 

50 

27 



Cost Per 
Student 
Participant 
f 1.41 8- 

1,560 

1,544 



18 
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the past three years are either still enrolled in a to a sy^temwide report of the State University, is 

four-year institution or have graduated with a 59 percent over a three-year period.) The project 

baccalaureate degpee, (This rate is somewhat • is/a rather high-cost operation, however, with 

higher than that for all transfer students eh- costs per student running at $J,560 for the proj- 

rolling at Sacramento State, which, according to " ect year 1982-83. 
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The Merced - Modesto - San Joaquin Delta Student Transition Project 



MERGED; ivtodesto. and San Joaquin Delta 
Colleges, in cooperation with California State 
College, Stanisli^s, developed a consortium to 
assist potential transfer students in their area of 
the San Joaquin Valley. Few four-year institu- 
tions are located in the region, and the majority 
of recruiting is done by State University cam- 
puses.^' A cooperative approach was considered 
essential both in order to share resources among 
the three colleges, which are geographically 
dispersed in the Valley, and provide underrep- 
resented students with fifst-hand information 
and exposure to University^ of California cam- 
puses as well as private institutions. 

The project was administered through the KOPS 
ofHce at Merced College. It sought to provide 
students, with counseling and advisement on 
remedial work, degree requirements, financial 
aid opportunities, admission requireBients, and 
career planning. Students were encouraged to 
develop their own career plan to assist them in 
choosing and completing academic requirements 
necessary for an appropriate degree. Oppor- 
tunities for cpncurrent enrollment in a two-unit 
transition course were provided at Califptrnia 
State College, Stanislaus, to acquaint thqm with 
the^ academic skiljs necessary for success at a 
foiir-year college. In addition, workshops were 
held for two-y^ear and four-year college staff to 
increase their sensitivity to the special piroblems ^ 
^ of se^lected minority and disabled potential 
transfer students. ^ 

ACHIEVEMENT OF GOALS 

During 1982-83, the consortium impleniented 
some of its planned activities, although student 
participation was slightly less than anticipated: 
140 rather. than the expected, 150, because of 
students becoming ineligible or withdrawing 
from the program (Table 7, page 14). In addi- 
jtion, 6nly a relatively small proportion of the 
project partick)ants have thus far transferred to 
four-year insututions. <^ 

First Goal: IdLentify knd Serve 
Potential Tfunsfer Students 

Selection oriteria for project participants in- 
cluded (1) imeeting all Student Affirmative Ac- 



tion and financial aid qualifications; (2) hot 
I having been enrolled previously in a foijir-year 
institution; and (3) enrollment in 12 i^nits of 
study at Merced College or nine unita at Modesto 
and San Joaquin D^lta Colleges. Some students 
at Merced College dropped^e progr£im because 
their course load fell below the required 12 
units. 

New participants in the project were selected 
each semester and provided with services for 
that semester only. The decision to select a new 
group or students each semester rather than , 
serving both oew and continuing participants 
was made on the assumption that working with 
a larger population of students would give the 
staff more information on barriers to transfer. 
Once students completed the one-somester train- . 
sition program, luey were referred to other ap- 
pppriate services on* campus, and Extended 
CMbortunity Programs anc^ervices staff contin- 
ue to work with them mi academic require- 
ments for transfer. All 3tudents served by the 
project -received one-to-one counseling. 

The identification process was handled dif- 
ferently by e^ch college. At Merced and Modesto 
Colleges, students y^re selected from lists of 
students eligible for EOPS or with unmet finan- 
cial need, but they were not required to be in a 
transfer track or be taking academic courses. At 
San Joaquin pelta College, in contrast, eligible * 
students wer^ required to have completed ' some 
academic transfer units. In general, identifij^^ 
cation of students was not leased on a student'^ 
firm decision to transfer to a four-year school. 
• Instead, the program was designed to provide 
students the opportunity to consider a transfer 
program. • ^ ^ * , V ' 

. Five of the 23 students responding to a Coni- 
misslon ^taff telephone survey reported that the 
overall services were excellent; 10 considered 
them good; five, fair; and one, poor, while two 
offered no comment. They considered the ser- 
vices most useful in providing pertinent infor- 
mation, academic and career goal setting, and 
an overall yiew of what to expect from the trans- 
fer process and four-year institutions. 

Field trills were conducted for 39 students to 
California State University, Stanislaus^ for 37 
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TABLE 7 Activities of the Student Affirmative Action Consortium of Merced, 
Modesto, and San Joaquin Delta Colleges, 1982^3 Academic Year 



Goals 



Proposed Activities 



Actual Activities 



1. Ideniify and server 
potential transfer 
students. 



Identify and recruit 150 project Oxvd hundred and forty 

participants (75 Fall and sttilents participated 

75 Spring) with 50 from in the project, 
each Community College. 



Provide individual counseling 
(academic, financial aid, 
admissions) to each partici- 
pant on an as-needed basis. 

BftTVide opportunities for 
field trips to fo^n 
insti* utioHr,. 



All participants receiv^ 
counseling. 



Thirt- -nine iti^ f?nts took a^ 
leld .ijp lo CSC Stanislaus; 
33 to the University of the 
Padfic, and 37 to Davis. 



2. Provide opportunities 
for these students 
to enroll concurrently 
in a four-year 
institution. 



Develop and conduct a two- 
unit transition course, 
to be taugjiit by the CSC 
Stanislaus Ethnic Studies 
Department, consisting 
of once-a-month seminars on 
topics including applications, 
^financial aid, admissions 
requirements, career 
planning, academic planning, 
and field trips to four-year 
institutions. 



Course offered, with 140 stu- . 
dents enrolled; 124 of whom . 
(89 percent) received a passing 
grade. ^ 

As of Fall semester 1983, 14 
participants were enrolled 
in four-year institutions, 
with, 80 still e'hroUed at ^ 
Community Colleges. 

Sixty participants attended 
a two-day retreat at 
Asilomar in conjunction with 
UC Santa Cruz as part of the 
course at CSC Stanislaus. 
As of,|?all 1983, ten students 
who attended the Asilomar 
conference we^e enrolled in- a' 
four-year institution, and 22 
were Enrolled at a Community 
College. 



3. Orient two- and^'^ 
four-year college ^ 
personnel to increase 
their sensitivity 
and responsiveness 
to the special 
problems of 
underrepresented 
potential transfer 
students. 



Hold four workshops for 
40 two- and four-year 
college staff (ten persons 
per campus) to develop 
solutions to barriers 
to transition as ideiitified ' 
by project students, with 
one workshop to be held 
at each campus and -coor- 
dinated by CSC iStanislaus. 



Two workshop-symposiums 
were attended by 51 parti- 
cipants. Action plan developed 
to overcome barriers for 
underrepresented transfer 
students. 



students to the University of California, Davis, 
and for 33 to the University of the Pacific. 

'■ s . 

Second Goal: Concurrent Enrollment 

A two-unit transition course, "T^ie Nontradi- 
■tional Student in Higher Education/' >^as held 
at California Stat6 College, Stanislaus, on a 
monthly ba,sis throtigh its ethnic studies depart^ ' 
meotr^ Where necessary, students were provided 
stipends to cover registration fees. This course 
was designed to assist a variety of ethnic group 
students in their efftrts to investigate academic 
majors and career choices and to identify group 
characteristic that isolate student subcultures 
on the college campus, such as socio-economic 
levels, parents' background, and diiffering per- 
spectives of people in educationar institutions 
and in the local community. For 1982-8*3, 140^ 
students enrolled concurrently at Stanislaus, 
and 124 of them (89 percent) received a passing 
grade. 

One component of the Fall 1^82 course was a 
three-day retreat held at Asilomar in con- 
junction with the University of California, Santa 
Cruz. The retreat was.designed to introduce 
the students to expectations of a four-year 
institution and (2) acquaint them with the or- 
ganization and structure of such universities. 
Specific workshops were held o\i the following 
topics: needs and expectations of college stu- 
dents, overview of four-year institutions in 
Califbrnia, assertiveness training, an4 available 
supportive services. Forty-eight of the 60 stu- 
dents in attendance respondei^ to a project* eval- 
uation of the retreat. Thirty-five considered its 
most valuable aspects to have been its positive 
environment, which . enh^ced communication 
between students, instructors, and counselors, 
and the chance to meet students and staff from 
different ethnic backgrounds. As of Fall 1983, 
ten of the 60 participants at Asilomar had en- 
rolled in a four-year institution, and 22 were 
enrolled at a Community College. 

Third Goal: Staff Orientation 

Two workshop-symposiums were held to orient 
and sensitize stafT t9 the barriers .to transfer for 
selected minority and disabled students. These 
were generally well attended; however, many of 
the participants — especially the four-year repre- 
sentatives - were alreacfy working with minor- 
ity students. Those attending considered the 
identification of barriers by students a particu- 
larly important part of these workshops, result- 



.ing in the recommendation that similar work- 
. shops be held on u continuing basis throughout 
the year. . . 

Fourth Goal: Increased Transfer 

Of the 23 students asked if they* would be plan- 
ning to transfer had it not been for the project, 
10; responded yes, eight said no, three were not 
certain^ and two declined to comment. Table 8 
indicates that of the 140 participants, 14 were 
enrolled in a four-year institution in Fall 1983, 
and 96 were enrolled in a Community College. 
Of these, Jatter students, 76 had a grade-point' 
/average piF2.0^or higher. 

TABLE 8 Status of 1982 Participants 
in the Student Affirmative Action 
Consortium as of Fal^ 1983 



Status of PartlciDa.nts 

Enrolled in a ^ 
Community College 


Number 


Percent 


96 


69%^ 


Community College 
.Grade-Point. Average 
of 2.0 or Higher 


(76) . 


(54) 


Enrolled in a Four- * 
Year Institution* 


. 14 . 


. 10 ' 


Enrolled in Post- 
secondatyEducation 


(110) 


(79) 


Educational 
Status Unknown 




21 


Total 


140 


100% 



. * Of th^ 60 students attending the conference at 
Asilomar, 32 or 53 percent are still enrolled in a 
postsecondary institution. 



Source: Project staff, October 1983. 

PROJECT ADMINISTRATION 

The consortium sought to operate without a full- 
time coordinator and only limited part-time par- 
ticipation of campus coordinators. (The coordi- 
nators at San Joaquin Delta And Modesto Col- 
leges had only 20 percent of their time assigned 
to the project, and the Merced coordinator had 
only one-third.) Advisory hos jf&^emhevs and 
project staff agree that the consortium could 
have been administered mpre effectively but 
that some improvement occurred during its last 
isix months of operation. They relate the inef- 
fective administration to the lack of full-time co- 
ordination, heavy workloads of campus coor- 
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dinat^rs, confusion regarding reporting require- 
ments for th^ project, and lack of administrative 
experience on^the part of the coordinators. ^ As a 
result, development of project goals and acti- 
vities for 1982-83 were delayed until January of 
this year; and tracking, record keeping, and 
documentation of project activities and student 
progress by the project office was minimal Cintil 
full-time clerical staff was obtained. 

The siaff also commented that the costs esti- 
mated to operate the project were unrealistic to 
carry out planned activities and that the in-kina 
contributions from the consortiuHj^n^embers did 
not meet the amounts stated in the project pro- 
posal. 

INTERSEGMENTAL COOPERATION 

The consortium achieved Some success in co- 
operative efforts to coordinate activities such as 
field visits and workshops and share resources 
for the joint activities of t^fie project. The de- 
velopment of a network] of concerned staff at 
participating institutions provided an inijtial. 
step in creating interest in transfer and opening 
up lines of commuriicatien to begin to solve the 
- problems that exist. However, no formal mech^ 
anism was established to continue these efforts, 
and the representation in con^rtium activities 
of administrators of four-year institutions, other 
than in their financial aid, admission, and coun- 
seling offices, was insufficient to address the 
overall issues raised by the project. 

INSTITUTIONAL COMMITMENT 

An unanticipated* expense for the project oc- 
curred when Calilbrnia State College, Stanis- 
laus, was unable to give released time to the 
lecturer for the concurrent enrollment compo- 
nent of the project and her salary had to be paid 
from project funds for the Spring 1982 semester. 
Nonetheless, four-year college staff indicate that 
they hope to cooperate on a voluntary basis. 



depending^ on available resources, with EOPS 
staff at the three Community Colleges to ensure 
proper follow-up of transfer students and to pro- 
mote understanding of their problems. In addi- 
tion, staff of Merced College plan to continue 
serving potential transfer students, and they 
look to district support for funding of field trips 
to four-'year institutions. Modesto College prhsins 
to follow the progress of its project participants, 
offer a personal development course, and 'con- 
tinue to conduct jfie Id trips which has been part 
of regular EOPS activities. San Joaquin Delta 
College plans to continue building on the net- 
'work established by the consortium aKd offer a 
guidance qourse for transfer students. ' 



SUMMARY 

Major problems in administration and the lack 
of full-time staff prevented Uje achievement of 
all of the stated goals ana Mtivities for the 
consortium. While the retreat at Asilomar pro- 
vided students vlrith some exposuVie to new con- 
cepts and a University of California campus, it 
was a costly activity that resulted in curtailing 
the remaining a<;jtivities for spring semester par-, 
ticipants. Thus far, however, 14 of the 140 proj- 
ect participants (10 percent) have transferred to 
a four-year institution, and 76 of them (54 per- 
cent) are currently enrolled at a Community 
College with a grade-point average of" 2.0 or bet- 
ter. . 

The cbnsortium initiated joint activities and be- 
^an to estabttsh communication among colleges 
in an area mat has a low transfer rate for ethnic 
minQritv;9uidehts, but the developmentof inter- 
segnmjtwil cooperation between key staf(^ work- 
ing witR these students is a ta'Sk that remains 
unfinished, despite a -commitment among the 
consortium members to focus on it. Moreover, 
little evidence exists of formal mechanisms or 
specific institutional commitments to further, 
this needed cooperation and coordination. ^ 
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The San Diego Studer^ Transition Project 



The San Diego Student AffirAiativ^ Action 
Tcansition Project involved a consortium of 
eight posts^condajry institutions to coordihate 
activities and share resources to increase the 
number of selected minority and disableti stu- 
dents who trarlsfer to four-year institutions. The 
San Diego Community College District served as 
fiscal agent for the project. 'By its second year, 
the C^sortium included Palomar College, Point 
Loma. College, San Diego City College, San Di- 
ego Mesa College, San Diego Miramar College, 
San Diego State University, Southwestern Col- 
lege, the University f^f California ft San Diego, 
and United States International University. 

The consortium aimed .to provide first- and 
second-year Community College students with 
(1) individual counseling regarding academic re- 
quirements, financial aid, and admissions poli- 
cies, and (2) mi^nthly meetings or workshops pn 
test taking, scholarship and career opportuni- 
ties, tioie management, and other issues related 
to transfer goals. Students interested in and 
prepared to transfer attended seminars at the 
four-year institutions designed to ease this proo- 
fs, and in-service workshops were held for 
program staff. 

ACHIEVEMENt OF GOALS 

During 1982-83, the San Diego project imple- 
mented the majority of its proposed activities 
(Table 9 on page 18). The^ number of students 
setyed - 149 - exceeded the number anticipated 
-TOO. Although jthe, internship component in 

1981- 82 was not originally scheduled among 

1982- 83 activities, at student request the 
consortium was able to place some participants 
at internship sites during the spring and 
summer of 1983. 



First Goal: Identify and Serve. 
Potential Transfer Students 

Identification of students N^as m^de primarily 
through student records provided by Extended 
Opportunity Programs and Services, financial 
aid oflices, disabled students services, women's 
centers, and the Cal-SOAP program. The stu- 
dents were selected on the basis of the three cri 



teristepecified In the contract with the Califor- 
nia Community Colle'ges: financial aid eligibili- 
ty, full-time enrollments status, and under- 
reprresentatiOn in the four-year institutions (mi- 
nprities, women, older adults, and handicapped). 
The consortium then put in motion activities de- 
signed to assist these students with the, transfer \ 
process. For example, the advisory board rec- 
ommended that Mesa College concenVra^ on es- 
tablishing a pilot transfer center <Juring the fi- 
nal year of the project. It opened a transfer 
center during that spring semester that served' 
203 regular as welPas project students on a 
walk-in basis. ^ 

Five of 23 project participants surveyed l>y tele- 
phone by Commission staff considered the over- 
all services of the project excellent; 11 consid- 
ered them good; two rated them fair; and five 
gave no response. All of the 23 identified the 
personal growth seminars as the most helpful 
part of the program. However, only one Com- 
munity College campus offered the seminars on 
a regular basis. Two other campuseai^ffered 
workshops instead, and the remaining campus 
had no similar activity. 

A survey of project staff, some employed on a 
part-time basis, indicated that they considered 
the time allotted to be insufHcient* to counsel and 
assist students and to establish better communi- 
cation with faculty and other student-service 
personnel. Lack of resources to provide publicity 
to the community and additional training, par- 
ticularly on the various types of forms required 
for transfer, were other areas that they reported 
needing improvement. 

Second Goal: Concurrent Enrollment 

Students were given the opportunity to enroll in 
transition seminars at each of the four partici- 
pating four-year institutions in the San Diego 
area. Point Loma College College and United 
States International University were able to of- 
fer credit and concurrent enrollment for parti- 
cipants, in contrast to San Diego State Univer- 
sity and the University of California, San Dieg( 
both of whith required formal admission an 
payment of fees. 

The transition seminars differed as follows: 
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TABLE 9 Activities of the San Diego Student Affirmative Action Transition 
Project, 1982-83 Academic Year - ' ' / 



Goals 



I. Identify potential 
transfer students. 




Proposed Activities 

Identify 100 students. 
^ Provide individual counseling 
academic, financial aid, and 
'admissions). 




/ 



/ 

Students to attend mandatory 
once-a-month iaeetings or 
workshops on financial aid, 
career exploration, or 
personal growth. 



Establish a consortium in 
conjunction with Sal^ 
Diego Cal SOAP. Establish 
an advisory board 
from consortium members. 



Actual Activities 



One hundred and forty-nine 
students were identified. 
Fifly-one participants 
enrolled in four-year insti- 
tutions in^Fall 1983, and 
40 enrolled in CommuniW 
Colleges. Transfer Centef 
created at Mesa College in 
the spring and served 20^ 
students. 3outbwestern's 
Transfer Center opened in 
November 1983. 

Fourteen workshops were 
held for 192 students (in- 
cluding some previous year 
participants), averaging 14 
14 students each. Eighteen 
persona} growth seminars 
held for" 318 students, aver- 
laging 17 students each.' 

Consortium and advisory 
committee established and 
montl^y meeting^'^held to 
develop procedures for 
sharing resources. 



Provide opportunities 
for these students 
^to enroll 
concurrently at a 
four-year institution. 



Enroll 30 s^dents in non-credit 
transition seminars at four- 
year institutions belonging to 
the consortium. 

Conduct eight field trips to 
four-year institutions for 150 
students. 



Thirty-nine students 
attended the transition 
seminars. ^ 



One hundred students 
went on the eight field 
trips. 



3. 



4. 



Orient two- and four- 
year college personnel 
to increase their sensi- 
tivity and responsive- 
ness to the special 
problems of under- 
represented potential 
transfer students. 



Conduct two in-service 
workshops for 14 staff members 
of special programs (EOPS/ 
FinanciJ^lAid). 



Provide internships Coordinate internships for 

at community agencies ten second-year students. 
' for project 
participants. 



One workshop conducted 
for 30 staff members. Inter 
segmental symposium for 
46 participants held in 
lieu of second workshop. 



Placed 22 second-year 
student interns in 
community agencies. 
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Point Loma College's "Introduction ^ College"* 
and "^Career Life Planning." These upper-di- 
vision one-unit courses were clesigned to orient 
new students to the campus by providing them 
with the opportunity to work through the entire 
transfer process - admissions, advising, finan- 
cial -aid, and registration. The career life plan- 
ning course had thiree components - interest and * 
skill identificatiojn^^lpB clarification, labor- 
market informatidlHpdecision making. Thir- 
ty-two students at^^c^d. ^ ^ 

San Diego State University'^ Philosophical 
Perspectives for the Nontraiiitional Student. " The 
focus bf this cout-se was to explori^ the various in- 
fluertces affectuig nontraditional H^udents who 
transfer to a four-year university. Forty-five 
students attended. ** *' y > .^^^^ ^ 

United Stq^tes ln{ernatiffmt ^Col- 
(e0e Tr<j^n^iiM>rk:-f$?urse;;^'^ one-uni|i course 

was^desigpe^^j^^^sis^'a^ in becoiping 

aware of tHl-veniir^ Topics 

iricludedcQlKfg^*^ units, how 

to Ibcfiit^ 'imsenUii campus, 
financial ai4, am^job pldcgiilent. Eight stfltients 
'attended^^" v ^ rr^ ^ 



Xfniversity of (%liforni^^^Sqn Diego's '^Reading 
&nd CornposUion.^ TYn9\cA\$t3e offered intensive 
instruction in writing'sl^ppct academic papers in 
the feuinegiiJ^i^ii;^^ th^ si^^t sciences. Thirty- 



tKvo.studi 



Eight field**i^ips to^li^U^i^ar institutions were 
attended byv^l^O proj^oft; participants. Eighty- 
nin.e rfe^ponded to the statement, "Overall, this 
orientation' provided*, useful information al>out 
transferring " to a four-yfear university" as fol- 
lows: 'V ;^ • 




Insti- . 
tutit>n 



Number/ 
Respond- 
_lng ^ 



Point Loma 
College ^»v?.«i 

San Diego' " *^ 
^tate.,,^ 
University 

Lfnited States 
International 



^13 



38 



University 19 

University of ' 

California, 

San Diego - A9 



% 



100^ 



89 



100* 



84 



% 

"No" 



0% 



% No 

Re- 
sponse 



0% 



Third Goal: Staff Orientation * 

Thirty staff members representing all Com- 
munity Colleges and four-year institutions irf 
the consortiupi attended a Transfer Game Work- 
shop to hef|> them in workingi^more effectively 
with Community College transfer students. 
Later, 46 members attend^ an intersegmental 
symposium held to find. solutions to the harriers 
to transfer identified by the project and obtain 
commitments to eliminate these barriers. The 
follpwihgjcommitments were made as a result of , 
"^e. symposium (San Diego Student Aflirrnktive 
Action Transitfon Project Advisory Board, 1983, 
ipp. 1-2)^7 



1. UCSD.and Sfeu will explore ways to 
elimiilate the financial aid barrier for 

•mid-year transfer students. 

2. A "transfer confederation" will be es^tab- 
lished in order to improve intersegment-* 

.-al comiiiuriication. ' • 

' 3. Further discussion^ will be arranged re-^ 
. > garding establishing a "Financial ^id 
Consortium** among local postsecondary 
institutions. - • 

Other specific institutional commitments^ are ' 
discussed later in this section. 

Fourth Goal: Increased Transfer 

When 23 of the 149 participants were asked if 
they would be planning to transfer to a four-year 
institution had it not been for the project, 13 
answered yes; two responded no; three said^hey 
were not sure: and five had no response. Stu- 
dents commented that the project made the proc- 
ess of preparing for transfer easier by clarifying 
essential academic requirements and by assist- 
ing in selecting the most appropriate four-year 
institution. Table 10 on page 20 indicates that 
51 of the 149 project participants (34percent) 
enrolled in a four-year institution in Fall 1983, 
with 40 still enrolled in a Community^ College. 
Of these Community College students, 30 had a . 
grade-point average of 2.0 qr higher. 
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Source: San^Diego Consortium Survey. 1983. 



jj^dditional Goal: Internships j 

.V Slicing students at internship sites in ^he^com- 
: munity was hampered both by students' full- 
tim^ enrollment and family commitments and 
by the lack of academic units and stipends. 

However, 10 of the 22 students reported that the^ 
internship e.xperience was positive for them. pT^" ^ 
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TABLE 10 * Sidtu^ of 1982 Partkipcints 
in the San Diego Student Transition "^ 
r Project as ofyS^^ / 

' status itt^^jnidqtants * r>^^*t Numb^ Percent 

Commttiiiity College 
, , Grade-^oint Average 
> ot'2.0 or Higher 

Enrolled in a Four- 
Year Institiition 51 

Enroll'ed in Ppst- 
« secondflOry Education (91)^ 

JBducational ' ^ 
Status 'Unknown/' , 58 

Total ' 14? 

Source: Prcgect staff. October 1983 



40 
I 

(30) 



27% 



(7ST 



(61) 



39 

100% 



summary of the results of a Xronsorti^}^:! evalua- 
tion df .the internship component proA^ed the 
ibllowi^ inforniation (Sail Diego Student Af* 
firmative Action Transiti<^n Project, Jiine 1983): 

. , • « . . 'J \ 

^ L' All of the employers responding to the 
evaluation survey indicated th^t the in- 
ternship placement was a positive ex- 
•-• perience for their agency or organiza- 
' ' tion. -0 

2/ Ten of the 12 students surveyed reported 
. - that the internship otacement was^ a 
pbsitive experience fiMi^^in. * , 
% ■ - ■ ' ■ . " 

3. Students who reported that the iritem- 
-lliSp experience was positive for /them 
' gave the follbwing reasons; f 

• PrUlded an opportunity to. kpply . 
' information lea^ecf in cl&sses. 

• (3ave work^experience opportunity in 
chosen pro&ssion. ' • 

Helped with career decision-making. 

Helped, students fearh . how public 
' agencies work together to serve social 
needs. 

» \ f *• ' ^ 

The two ^students whcT did not report a 
positive experience \ expressed disap- 
pointment because they did not learri 
ne^ concepts or skills during, their in- 
ternship, v ^ \ ^ 
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PBOJfiitT ADMINI^RAtlON 

The project coordinator served as a. liaison be-- 
tween^the consortium and the pariticipating in- 
sjtitutjons and provided on-site aid to the Com- 
.&unity College project- assistants. A Commis- 
sion .^tu^ey of project advi^ory^ bb members 
and tVro^year and four-year college personnel 
indicates general satisfaction with project ad- 
ministration aad with^the quafity of ^resource 

■ personnel enlisted to participate In the activi- 
ties. The administrative structure provided for 
the coordinator to monitor'major activities at the. 
four Community^ College site^ arid related ones 
at the four-year instituHohs in addition to super- 
vising activities at the project office. Once-a- 

\ month st^^eetings at the project oflGice pro- 
vided a format for discu^ing on-site progress 
and to receive feedbaick and suggestions. Ac- 
tivities were initially located in the Community 
(College EOPS offices to better identify eligible 

; participapts, but lafer, at the suggestion of the 
advisory' board! they were placed under 'ox' in 
cooperation with the counseling offices to better 
serve ^he large number of SAA students in the 
San Diego 1eu*ea. ' - 

INTERSEteMENTA^ COOPERATION 

The San Diegq. project operate|d in the context of ^ 
a cooperative effort already established in the 
area by the San Diego Cal -MAP, and Cal-SOAP 
advisory board members were the basis for the , 
membership of thjB/ transition project advisory 
board. (While Cal-SOAP emphasizes' transfer 
from ^gh school- to college, the transiticin project 
focused on transfer from Community^ College to r 
fciur-yjear universities.) Sharing resources be- 
tween ^ampuses brought faigiity; staff, and stu- 
dents together on numerous occasions, and the 
continual focus on transfer was^ah initial and 
important step to resolve problems specific to 
Selected minority groups and disabled students 
V with the potential to transfer. 

' Staff at four-year institutions involved in the 
<^roject report a commitment to maintain the 
rtetwork by ^keeping lirfes of communication open 
and attenipting contact as many potential 
transfer students as possible. Another outcome 
resulting from intersegmental cooperation was 
the decision by'San Diego State Univjersity to 
administer ° its nt^thematics and English com- 
petency tests to Community College students^ 
rather than requiring themto take these tests in 
their junibrx)r serjior year. Noj^v potential trans- 
.fer students will be able to detect skill ,?ireas, in 
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oeed of improvement before they transfer,- and 
they will have a letter idea of what is expected 
academically of them after transferring, thus 
increasing their chances of success at the univer- 
sity. The consortium also served as a clearing- 
house for sharing resources, particularly 
through jointly sponsored campus tours, coun- 
selor conferences^ and published materials. 



INSTITUTIONAL COMMITME^ 

Consortium members have agreed to continue 
several components of the project: 

1. The San Dieg6 Cal-SOAP progrsmi, in cooper- 
ation with two-, and four-year institutions, 
will (1) assume the responsibility for transfer 
centers on each Community College campus, 
assisted by counselor aides from the four-year 
institutions; (2) conduct workshops for Com- 
munity College tranter students; and (3) co- 
ordinate field trips to four-year institutions. 
In addition, the Transfer Center at Mesa Col- 
lege continues to serve students, and South- 
western College opened its Transfer Center in 
November 1983. 

2. Each Community College -^has agreed to aS; 
sign counseling time for transfer services for 
selected minority and disabled students.., 

3. The San "^^Diego Community College District 
has tnade a firm commitment to identif^ind 

. provide computerize mformation on poten- 
tial transfer students to four-year institu- 
tions. 

. 4. As noted above, San Diego State University 
has agreeji to provide, staff to administer 
' mathematics and Eiiglish competency exami- 
nations to Community College students be- 



fore they transfer so they may select appro- 
' priate courses. 

5. United States International University and 
,the University of California, San Diego, will 
provide project assistants (counselor aides) to 
work on transition activities at the Commun- 
ity Colleges. 

' 6. San Diego CityXollege, an urban institution 
enrolling a large ^number of minority stu- 
. dents, few o( whom-triuisfl^to ^ four-year in- 
stitution, has received a Ford Foundation 
grant to provide ttr^sfer information and 
assistance to students. "Acording to staff at 
the college, the SAA Transition Project helped 
them to articulate t^e particular needs of 
their students' by : highlighting specific bar- 
riers which, in torn, ^ere confirmed by stu- 



dents in-thi^ transition project 



SUMMARY 



i 



The San Diego Student Affirmative Action Con- 
sortium met its stated gokls and implemented its 
planned activities; althlough the turnover in 
part-time staff throughout the jprcgect affected 
its services for students; and activities such as 
workshops and the el^tablishmeht $f' transfer 
centers were more successful at some Commun- 
ity Colleges in the consortium than others; 

The consortium, imder the sdirection of its ad- 
visory board, was instrumental in improving in- 
tersegmental cooperation to resolve barrier^, 
share resources, and secure institutional com- 
' mitment to* continue the successful components 
,^of the projects. Finally, 51 of the 149 project 
participants (34 percent?) are currently enrolled 
in a four-year institution, and 40 more (^7 per- 
cent) enrolled at a Community <06llege.^ 
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Findings and 

The Community College Student AMrmative 
Action Transition Program was an experimental . 
three-project endeavor established by-tha||Liegis- ^ 
lature to explore the feasibility of specially fund- 
ed projects to **increase the transfer rate of those 
students identified by the Chancellor as being 
underrepreiented in four-year colleges and uni- 
versities." , /43 

In its role as evaluator of these projects, the 
Commission maintains that programs which 
identify and provide services to specific students 
are not likely to produce the kind of systemic 
change which is needed in Califomia to increase 
dramatically the transfer rate for Ipw-income 
and ethnic muKirity students. Given the mag- 
nitude of the current situation, systemic educa- 
tional reform is jnecessary for long-nm success in V 
the achievemer^t of this goal. This reform may 
be accomplished through existing programs and 
resources, perhaps supplemented with addi- 
tional^undingj But in the absence of such 
reform, specially funded student specific pro- 
g[rams are unlikely to jiroduce more than a 
minimal impact- Wfthin this philosophical 
framework, and' based on the analysis of the 
three projects iin the previous pages, the 
Commission offers the following findings and 
conclusions: j 

First, the projects have had mixed success in 
achieving their legislative goal. 

• The project at California State University, 
Sacramento, has worked primarily with stu- 
dents who were already academically pre- 
pared for and committed to transferring to 
four-year institutions, ft therefore has had 
an impact on increasing the junior- and 
■ senior-year retention rate among such 
students rather than on increasing the 
transfer rate of potential transfer students. 
Approximately 67 percent of the project 
participants during the past three years 
either have graduated with a baccalaureate 
degree or are still enrolled in a four-year ^ 
institution, which is slightly higher than the 
59 percent rate for aU students generally 
who transfer to Sacramento State; but the 
project has had high operating costs relative 
to the other two projects, with an annual per- 
! studeht cost of $1,560 in 1982-83, 



Conclusions 

0 ' The Modesto- Merced-San Joaquin Delta 
project seems to have had minimal impact in 
' increasing the transfer rate of students at 
V . these three Community Colleges, with only 
about Ift percent of project participants hav- 
ing transferred thus far. ^Little evidence 
exists that the two-year and four-year insti- 
tutions which, participated in the project will 
continue their cooperative efforts to en- 
courage potential transfer students, now 
that the special funding has ended. ' ~ 

# The San Diego Project, building on the exist- 
ing San Diego Cal-SOAP cooperative stcuc- ' 
ture, has apparently had sqme impact in 
increasing the transfer rate, with approxi- 
mately 35 percent of the project participants 
transferring to four-year institutions. In ad- 
dition, many of the cooperative activities ini- 
tiated by the' project have been continued by 
the nine member institutions by utilizing ex-' 
isting institutional resources. 

Second, the information gathered about the 
operation of the three pilot projects thus far does 
not provide a firm*^ basis for conclusions about 
continued support for specially funded projects 
to serve potential transfer students from target*^ 
ed underrepresented groups. 

Third, all potential transfer students, regardless 
of their ethnic background or income level, must 
dejal with various barriers that make> the tran- 
sition from two- to four-year institutions difH-^ 
cult and in some cases impossible. The relative- 
ly low rate of transfer among Communi^ty Col- 
lege students of all ethnic groups indicates that 
these barriers are substantial and cannot be 
overcome easily with small-scale, specially fund- 
ed projects. Existing^evidenceiindicateis that 
efforts to improve the tranter rate f6r targeted 
groups must be undertaken ^kthin the context of 
broad-based efforts to ingrease^the transfer rate 
for all students and should involve both faculty 
and counseling staff It must be "emphasized, 
however, that the previous educational and eco- 
nopiic background of many ethnic minority and. 
low-income students, in contrast to that of most 
majority students, has generally not provided 
them with the skiHs necessary to know how to 
overcome th^ barriers. Consequently, while 
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the barrfers are generally the same for all stu- 
dents, an unusually large pcoportion of these mi; 
nbrity and low-income studc^nts need the aid of 
transfer services. 

Fourth and finally, in the Commission's previ- 
. ous report, Equal Educational Opportunity in 
California Postsecondary Education: Part IV, 
the Commission made the following recommen- 
dation (1982, p. 27): - 

In order^ to improve the transfer opportu- 
nities from Community College to four- 
year institutions of underrepresented stu- 
dents with the potential of completing a 
baccalaureate program, • transition to a 
/baccalaureate - awarding institution 
should be eStablished as one of the major 
goals of the California Community Col 
leges and the Community College 




tended Opportunity Programs -and Ser- 
vices ( EOPS), with substantial coordina- 
tion of both institutional and existing 
EOPS funding for personnel and services 
to achieve this goal. In addition, the Leg- 
islature and the segments should review 
the relevant statutes and regulations to 
remove; barriers to transition from one 
promvn to another and to assure greater 
pn^Bm compatability between the Ex- 
' teri^S Opportunity Programs and Ser- 
vices b^lKe Community Colleges, and the 
Educational Opportunity Program of the 
California State University. 

The Commission believes that this recommen- 
ition continues to have meritfc a method for 
bieving the goals of increasing the transfer 
rate of {Mtential transfer students. 
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APPENDIX A ' 
Assembly Bill 1305, 1981 ^ 



Assembly BUI No. 1305 



CHAPTER 1179 

An act to add Article 8 (commencing with Ejection 84390) to Chap- 
ter 3. of Part 50 of the Education Code, relating to immunity col* 
leges, and making an appropriation therefor. 

■ . « * 
[Approved by Governor October i; 1981% Filed with 
Secretary of State October 2, 1981.] 

. LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 

AB 1305, JMoore. Community colleges: affirmative action 
' projects. / 

Existing law transfers from the General Fund to the Community 
College Fund for Instructional Improvement a specified amount for 
use by the Board df Governors of th3/ California Community 
Colleges. , , 

This bill would reappropriate from the Community College Fund 
for Instructional Improvement to^the Chancellor of the California 
Community Colleges, for the 1981^ fiscal year, the sum of $222,000 
and, for the 1982-83 fiscal year, the sum of $111,000 for support of 3 
student affirmative action pilot projects, as specified, and^r the 
li981-82 fiscal year, the sum of $32,556 for administrative costs of 
providing technical support and statewide coordination. 

This biU would also declare legislative intent regarding the 
purpose of student affirmative adtion projects. 

Tliis bill would require the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission, by December 31, 1983, to report to tiie Legislature on 
the effectiveness of student affirmative action projects in the 
community colleges. 

Appropriation: yes. 

TTie people of the State of Qdi/bmia do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. The Legislature finds and declares that the purpose 
of student aflmnative action. projects in community colleges is to 
accomplish the following: 

(a) Identify potential transfer students from underrepresented 
students who are attending CaUfomia community colleges and 

' provide them with support services. 

(b) Provide opportunities for these students to enroll 
concurrently at a four-year institution in an attempt to acquaint 
them with the academic skills necessary for success at a Ibur-year 
institution. 

(c) Orient two- and four-year college personnel to increase their 
sensitivity . and responsiveness to the special problems of 
underrepresented potential transfer^^dents. 
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APPENDIX B 
Response to the Evaluation 

Directors of the Community College Student AfiErmative Action Traxisition Projects 
and staff of the Communis College Chancellor's Office were invited to submit 
written comments on the Commission's evaluation, for inclusion in this appendix of 
the report. Attached is correspondence from representatives of the Sacramento 
project and a reply from Commission staff. 
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EOPS 



student internship program 



extended opportunity programs & services 
in the California community colleges 



December 21, 1983 



capital internships . . . since 1978 



PATRICK M. CALLAN, DIRECTOR 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 

1020 12th Street 

Sacramento CA 95814 

Dear Mr. Call an: 

This letter is to express concern regarding errors in the draft, dated 
December 11, 1983, of the CPEC evaluation of Student Affirmative 
Action Transition Projects. We would like to request: a) revisions 
on the draft; and, b) that this letter be included in the appendix 
on your final report. The errors listed below relate to the 
Sacramento Project. 

Error: Table, 2, page 6, and remarks on pages 11, 12 arid 23 indicate > 

erroneous information regarding £i cost per student ^ ^ 
figure of $1,560 ($78,000 ^ 50 students). There were ' 
a total of 147 students served, leaving the total cost 
per student at $531 ($78,000 t 147 students). 

Approximately one-third of Project efforts were spent on 
50 students that enrolled at CSUS in the 1982 fall ^ 
semester; another one-third on 45 students that were 
served but either transferred to another four-yegwr 
" : institution or withdrew due to other rea$(M||^lld1cate<lp 

on page 7; and, the other one-third on 52 Wudents 
that were recruited to participate in the 1983 fall 
semester. 

Also," the cost comparison should be based on direct 
costs to serve students statewide. We spent $8,300 
for operating cost§--rent, telephone, and utiloties-- 
which other Projects did not spend, leaving the total 
direct cost' per student at $474. 

Error: Table 2, page 6, and remarks on page 23 indicate the 
Project did not serve participants identified by the 
legislature. Assembly Bill 1305 states that the 
Prbjects were to "identify po|ential transfer students". 
The legi'slature left the target students to the 
Chancellor to decide. Fifty-six j56) percent were 
among the first priority chosen by the Chancellor 
(Blacks, Hisp'anics, Native Americans, Filipinos, and 
handicapped students) and the^ rest were from the 
second priority (whites, women, older adults, and Asian 
students). - ^ 29 



1608 i street suite 200, sacramento, 95814/(916) 448-5787 



PATRICK M. CALLAN 
December 21, 1983 
Page 2 



Error: 



Also, Sltho.ugh Project criteria required community college 
^tiS^nts to meet/LSUS transfer requirements and be 
tnteirestesJ i'h^^ansfe^^ these did not assure 
"successful tMnsfer" and/or enrollment. The Project 
intervdietf InfMveral transfer problem areas and 
wortced^with CSyS administrators to solve these pro- 
blen 



?m^: 



Table 2, page 5, Excludes the 105 California conmunity 
colleges that were member institutions. As a state* 
wide Project we established a network and^ip^intained 
communication through telephone calls and' meetings with 
community college personnel to identify nominees and * 
recruit students. The same efforts were spent with the 
105^ community colleges as with CSUS. 



Error: Tables 4 and 5, pages 9 and 10, and remarks on pages 9 
and 23 include sixty-four (64) percent of the students 
attending CSUS but exclude fourteen (14) percent enroll 
at other four-year institutions. Jf^us, the total 
retention rate is seventy-eight (78) percent, much 
higher than comparable retention figures. 

The text on page 9 compares Project students to other 
transfer students. There is nor reference to the fact 
that all Project students work and need financial aid, 
whereas not all transfer^students work or need financial 
aid. > " ^ ^ 



Error: The summary, page 11, states that the Projec : was 
"essentially an enrichment program". This omment^ 
implies that student services provided by th; Project 
are not needed, contrary to information in the text. 
The Project engaged in extensive transfer services, 
including recruitment, orientation, relocation, child 
care, housing,, instruction, financial aid, aamissions, 
services to disabled studtents, follow-up, tracking and 
so on. The presentation of 'enrichment" fs misleading- 



Omission: An omission was made. Fijiancial aid was a major pro^ 
blem at the four-year institution. For two consecutive 
years, we requested additional funding from the Chancel lor* s- 
Office--approximately $25, 000- -to meet the cost needed by 
students for financial aid packaging. 
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ERIC 



PATRICK M. CALLAN 

December 21, 1983 ' - ^ 

Page 3 . ... 

Omission: ' The conclusions, pages 23 and 24, need to include the 
f^ur-year institution. Community college students 
cannot successfully transfer without the cooperation 
and cpoinitinent of the four-year institution. We 
have notetWffet students will atten^t to transfer 
but never enroll ^ue to incomplete financial "aid 
awards, closed admissions and majors, and other 
problems that two-year institutions, EOPS and EOF 
cannot control . 



« In conclusion, everything written, in spite of errors and omissions, 
^ is favorable to the Sacramento Project. However, these errors and 

Additional support 



omissions ^ive the wrong image of the Project. v.-..-. ^-f.^^. 

for comments regarding the Sacramento Project can be obtained in 
the Project's year-end rej[)(»at. ' 



If you need further information, call (916 ) 448-5787. 



Sinceri 




TERESA MERCADO-COTA 
Consultant 



Sincerely^ 



MARIA CAMACHO 
Director 



TMC/MCrim 

cc: Bill Chavez 
Ron Dyste 
Dale Shima^aki 



Bruce Hamlett # 

CPEC Commission Members 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA 



CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMlSSlOfa 

1020 TWELFTH STREET 
SACRA%l£NTO« CALIFORNIA 95814 



OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 

(916) 445-1000 



EKLC 



January 5« 1983 



Ms. Teresa Mercado-Cota> Consultant 
HOPS Student Internship Program 
160811 Street, Suite 200 
Sacramento, CA 95814 ^ 

Dear Teresa: 



I am responding to your letter of December 81 concerning the Commission 
retS^t entitled "Evaluation^f Cortmunity College Student Affirmative Action 
Transition Projects". As. yob^ know»p we have made several .technical changes 
in the report in response to your previous letter of December 8. ^ However, 
we corttinue to disagree with you in the interpretation of available data 
9nd in general conclusions about the impact of the project. 

In summary, I think we disagree on the following points: 

1. In Table 6, we have computed the cost per student served in the 
Sacramento project at $1,560, incldding in this calculation all 
students who came to Sacramento and participated in the services 
offered by the project. You have requested that this calculation 
be expanded to include all coiflmunity college students who were con- 
tacted. by the project and recruited to come to Sacramento but either 
chose to remain at the community college or transferred to a different 

. four-year institution. From our derspecttve-f this latter group of 
students was not actually served by the project. 

2. In your letter, you stated that "although Hudents v;ere required to 
meet the CSUS transfer requirements and be interested in transferring, 
these did not assure successful transfer." In our report, we hSVe 
made the distinction between transfer to a four-year institution^and 
retention within that institution to graduation. The Sacramento pro- 
ject placed more emphasis upon providing services to promote this 
latter goal, providing an enriched academic and internship program 

for students who met the CSUS admission requirements and were interested 
in transferring. Perhaps what you have labeled "successful transfer" 
we have called retention after transfer. 

3. You have requested that we include the 105 Community Colleges as mem- 
bers in the Sacramento project since you comnunicated with them through 
telephone calls and meetings to identify nominees and recruit students. 
From our perspective, actual membership in the project was limited 

to the Sacramento institutions who worked with and provided services 
to the students. 

4. You suggested that references to retention rates for the project 
participants include students enrolled at CSUS as v/ell as those who 
transferred to other four-year institutions, /to produce a retention 
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Page 2 ' * ' ' , * 
January 5, 1983 

✓ 

rate of 782. While we have Included the date as you reouested, we do , 
not think It Is appropriate to compare those data with, the known 
retention rate for all students transferring Into CSUS, since the 
latter doe^not Include students who subsequently transfer to other 
four-year ri|!sJt1^1ons. % 

'S. Our diBScrlptlon of the Sacramento project as essentially an enrichment 
program did riot Imply that the student services provided by the project 
were not needed. In fact, we stated that the project provided "unldue 
opportunities for underrepresented students to be enrolled at a four- . 

. year Institution on a full -time" basis while they serve as Interns In 

« the State Capital. 

6. You recommended that the final recommendation be amended to .Include ^ 
four-year Institutions. While we agree that transfer programs neces- * 
sarlly Involve cooperative efforts by two-year and four-year Institutions, 
and have made that statement In previous Comnlss'lon reports, this does 
not alter or contradict the recommendation that transfer should be one 
of the major goals of the Community Colleges and the EOPS Program. 

I hope this letter has helped to clarify our reasons for disagreeing with the 
comments presented In your letter. As I Indicated to you at the Comnlsslon 
meeting on December 12, your letter as well as wy response will be Included 
in the' appendix of the final report. 



Sincerely, 




Paxrick M. Callan 
D1 rector 



PMCrts 
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